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For The Summer Vacation. 








Do you plan to undertake the work of a principal 


having spent some vears as a grade or subject teac] 


If so, take home with you this summer the n 
authoritative book ‘ work of a princi 
Perry's The Management of a City School 


a 





Have you ever felt that discipline, in you 


been a problem that has not been getting les 
after years of « xp rience? 

If so, devote some of those hours in the hammoc! 
Bagle \ 's he »( ks, Si hool Disc if line 


Management. 


> or Classr 
ac h, postpaid, $1 


Have you ever suspected that perhaps some ot! 


teacher in your building may be making just a little 
more of a success of her teaching than you are? 


If so, put a copy of Strayer and Norsworthy’s Hl 


to Teachin your steamer trunk. Postpaid, $1 


Has your work ever seemed dull and uninspiring 


If so, tuck a copy of that inspiring little book, Patt 
A Se hoolmaster o} the Great City, in your S| 


case for the trip home. Postpaid, >I 


Have you ever been puzzled and discouraged by t! 
erratic and seemingly endless foibles of childhood ? 
al 


Whitley’s Psychology of Childhood, to read whet 
it rains. 


If so, take with you a copy of Norsworthy 


Postpaid, ST .O 
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DERN MISSION OF THE SMALL 
COLLEGE 
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quite 
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hose marv 
the period of the 
ibstanees of knowledge hav: 
the accumulated masses of of gomethir 
‘-hange the balances of re: over th 


schools. Even the added 


-the-way manipula 


res of wisdom ot 
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period they 
S.A.T.C 
After that 
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of the soldier in 
1 the order quickly came upon 
of 


morning 


*h was true 
somewhat characteristic 
of A 


paper stated that a prominent educator had 


him, was Also 


whole groups educators. 


said the schools were to eliminate the cul- 
tural notion of education from their class- 
rooms forever, and, in the presence of such 
lessons as the war offered, take up only the 
pay ticket conception. A minority opinion 
was just as decided that morale had been 
the winning force in the war and the ecul- 
morale, and there- 
of education 


tural was what made 
fore, the old 
should be called back as the dead from the 
tomb. A great friend of the classies told 


me with tears near the surface that for the 


classical type 


first time in his life he was confused in his 
purposes about the duty of the schools to 
ideals the 


On the contrary, a 


preserve educational through 


study of such subjects. 
high-school teacher claimed he had seen the 
folly of letting students of high-school age 
and judgment select, with little guidance, 
courses With a view to voeations they imag- 


He based 


his opinion on what he considered evidence 


ined they wished to take up later. 


of the failure of his boys, who pursued only 
vocational subjects, to make good in the 
army. He felt the high-school authorities 
had listened too intently to the rumbling of 
the life of the people near them, and shaped 
their curriculum accordingly. 

Back further the signing of the 
armistice these signs can be read by all men 
interested. Some of the small colleges were 
clinging to ideals of education held safe 
from the foundation of colleges in this con- 
tinent, and some were fast changing their 
courses the times. 
None boldly came forward to eschew the 
cultural subjects, except as the demands of 
the hour swept them back from their orig- 
inal positions. The ideals ap- 
peared to be encroaching on sacred ground 


than 


to meet issues of the 


vocational 


without warrant, and un 


ginning to be a mighty ver 
From 
reached that the war mere! 


such data the econ 


acute situation of uncertaint 


to be pursued by the small ¢ 


in time, under the 


the 


normal 
events, same 


If 


tled wit 


tional 


have come upon us. 
issue is one to be set 
the future. Undoubtedly a 
been discovered. Long befor 
may have been traveling on 

as C 
ersed bef 


the new land of the west. 


toward its shores, just 


unknown waters 
needs were attended to, wise 
decided to found colleges by 
ods and materials to be fitt 
issues of the times and the 
which they found themselves 
terials are at hand and th 


are surely on the shores of 


with new needs appearing 
Uncertainty may be the cond 
it need not be so for a long 
will be lost that the educators 
well conserve. 

The problem is one of the st 
of the type of the small 
that its progress will be slow 
Its advantages in the past hav 
alded widely by those who be! 
with their hearts on fire. Ther 
wide difference in the character 
leges, for, though some might 
smaller and possessors of less 


the arguments for their existence 


tually the same as for the suce 
prosperous colleges. 


} 


In equipm 


\ \ ‘ 


W 


could hope to compete with state s 


with magnificently endowed larg 


ties, and if their arguments were | 
on such values they were outclass 


start-off. It had to be recogniz 
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1d a field of its own, the 


and the large university, or 
r existence for the small col- 
If the small college 

he small college in com- 

the large university to 

same policies, the death of 
ve Was the only hope. It is 
that something of this atti- 


springing up between the 


Even then the adherents of 
rsities and the small col- 
together. Each was 
the eminent impor- 
f the othe r, but classical 


A 


colleges which were memorial 


f the times with up-to- tural mi 
soon as the need appeared, 
fore the war sounding out "se every ) 


one small college against mounced classical subjects. 


ead of keeping together in agreed 


small college and the univer- 
ecely beginni 
was decried 


newer standard was con- 


an opposing type of advocate. 


elimination of some of 


t saying that 


which to shove them 
ip, since it also attacked the right 


leges to exist. So, whi 


‘ts included in 
he new world we are 


old cultural courses 

maintained in some form for the 
f society and industries, and for 
ness of the world’s workers. This 
of view for the small college, 

a policy for its curriculum. 


stoutly it has been maintained 


ired subjects through 





670 
elements of the cultural subjects. At best, 
most of the small colleges which boasted of 
classical courses were failing to touch even 
the borderland of a strictly classical educa 
The real 


out false pretenses by the actual practise 


tion. thing had to be done with- 
of putting in the cultural by what might be 
called the point of view. In all frankness 
the the 
publie vision and state its position, for the 


new education must come out in 


cultural must be the first working law of 
the small college, even as it has been in the 
past. 

Three methods are possible to establish an 
adequate curriculum to serve this purpose. 
The old plan can be maintained in the face 
of defections from the classics themselves, 
merely as a memorial, a reminder to pro- 
fessors that the ideals of the college are to 
produce cultural results, though they, per 
force, must be injected through many sub- 
jects. This will mean that an attempt to 
stem the oncoming tide against the classics 
shall be made regardless of standard re- 
sults. 

y The scheme of substitutes, as a second 
plan, can be frankly devised for an entire 
course. The solid subjects by which the 
work-mind is best developed would be de- 
but it 


might have the advantage of transferring 


cidedly wanting in such a course, 
its electives into other courses least liable 
to produce the cultural effects. This scheme 
would let down the bars on the language 
side and cut out much of the good to be 
gained in attacking subjects without equip- 
ment, and work for the work’s sake. Such 
a plan would repudiate the old ideals. 

The third plan must be a cross between 
two extremes. Because the policy of elec- 
tives has rightly come to stay in some form, 
the student ought to be protected against 
its disadvantages, while at once profiting 
the offers. Because the 


from values it 


broadening subjects have elements of ex 
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eellence for the small eolleg: 
to be acquired, they should | 
period in the course best suit 
in view. That means only def 
of the whole college course 
devoted to such subjects as a | 
program during that time. T] 
college course would be free 
This would s 


maj yr is desired. 


the freshman year on the elast 
of t 
college would assume the ult 


he need of the student at ent 


of responsibility of advice 
year. The broadening and cultur 
would enable the students to el 
wisely from the subjects freely 
the years to follow. 

2. The small college must m 
tical issues of the age by incl 
curriculum subjects caleulated 
practical workers. The broadening 
may be its main function in teacl 
the technical subjects ought 
ranged in texts and in teaching 
student may be educated in the 
The 
oughly pursued in small colle: 
pre-medical courses, need not be lin 
this plan. No 
that general courses would be 


but the assumption would be 


usual technical subjects 1 


shou 


pretense 


they were for the purpose of | 
student to meet the varied ne 
ing something of many princi 


cies, and to pursue the subject furt 


a university or in other departments 
college. A few general courses w 
tical intent merely touching on 
mentals, with a hurried surve 
edge would prepare the student { 
study in a more technical scho 
ing him the surface knowledge 
jects if he did not 


lines in vocation. 


Care fo tak 
This whol 


e 


require the cooperation of 





Aid 








universities, that proper 


scholarship might be main 


‘redits accepted in all schools 

ts so pursued. But this sort of 
high grade colleges can be 

1 without diffieulty. In such 


; the university would specialize in 


small col 


ects, whereas the 


subye 
1 make generalization its specialty 
hnieal side. The university would 

le the college would minor in the 
eriticism offered in 
ters where the knowledge of the situa- 
was not complete that the small col- 

icked most in the practical results. 
r graduates could not reach up to the 
suirements of jobs at once on graduation. 


has been many 


res 


t] ev were not expected to be prepared 
‘or such issue was not considered, nor yet 
fitness in a larger program later in 


r careers. Therefore, greater generali- 
zation will make them fit for immediate 


tasks while they are more largely finding 
their places in technical life, or even after 
have pursued technical courses in a 
iniversity. They need to be fitted to their 

3. The particular specialty by scientific 
methods for the small college should be de- 
veloped in work with the individual. 
Something the college has long done well is 

s meeting with the student close at hand 
and helping him to go on with confidence. 
A few lame-duck students have been sent to 
‘olleges to be trained up to take ex- 
tended but time and 


rain the colleges have been half-way con- 


courses elsewhere, 
demned for their poor preparation of such 
students, when they should have been com- 
mended for making little out of nothing 
The special attention given to each student 
lege made it possible to push over 
poor grade man. 


ess in education was originally 


hie nr 


t 
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‘arried out by men who sat on the othe 

of figurativ ys and by their remarkable 
personality, and by their generous interest 
made themselves the best educational forces 


in the world. Very rapidly that method 


was being supplanted by the mass methods 


’ , ’ . ; 
1eSaleé plans o! reach: gy minds in 


by the wh 


groups, with the results to be expected 
The best ents were passed by until too 
late to be properly cultivated. Small weak 
nesses were allowed to handicap the most 


brilliant workers. The individual method 
was never to be br ught ba *K tl! 


Lilie 


and primitive usefulness, becat > world 


had grown too complex to employ it succe 
the small colleges professors 


fully. Even in 


were confessing that tl inti 


ey did not know 
knew 


students as once they 


The thods for 


teaching required extra ho 


mately their 
new me 


and advised them. 


spent 


ry? - Yr) 


in study or in planning new stints 


terest. The laboratory expectations meant 


more energy and new ideas for invention 
The small college was in danger of losing 
one of its primary functions. 

The future must not find the sm nd 
doing less of this sort of work, but more su 
work by more scientific methods. Sin 
old eontaet is not at all possible by old 
stvle, and since the mass methods are r 
quired in small colleges as well as large ur 
versities, something must be planned n 
the situation entirely in harmony wit! 
changed conditions A s ntific svstem 
must be devised by wl method 
dealing with the individ ty mes a pal 
of the academic routin it tl WOrkK 18 T 

” attempted by professors already t 
rowded to do s iffi ras rk 
their subjects, either ‘ k dow 
ler the strai ! vork 
several m ! \ ! m s 
Vl his =} . 
sear Vi ( \ \ I T rd ! 
sults. <A sys : \ 
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whole college catalogues each student at all is not simply that 


the most approved means for judgi! have its classes filled with 

capacities. Each professor must but also that it may have a pa 
made to observe the students at work and out where the best brains are 
record the estimates on charts of well ar- ered among those who enter. 


ranged capacities. These results must be high school took subjects tney 
gathered together with all the other data, little else. They 


and considered in a definite department for classes more typical 
the purpose where experts can suggest the than characteristic of 


emedies Tor 


he Conditions, These reme- broadly developed min 


dies could be applied by another expert ling specialties. Of all 


whose business would be nothing else but they required none more 
contact with the individual. If such a_ should have been compelled 
method were to leave out of its aims sympa-_ they did not like, not becaus 
thetic interest, the whole scientific program like them, but to find out what 
would be worse than a failure. Rather, by be fitted for, and what they mig 
this orderly system, every student would they had a fair chance. The fa 
gain a reasonable growth in heart interest dents had no more than the 
from the professors, and professors would trance required, would be evid 
make their observations with greater intelli- the broadening processes of a sta 
ence, so that less scattering counsel would freshman year they should find 
be offered. Personal contact itself would be Freshmen could be made ov 
changed to conform to accepted academic their tastes or not to their | 
methods; members of a faculty would be they would thank their lucky s 
made to sit as a board with the interests of they were taught to work by th 
a single student as the prominent function and that they were given sul 
of that side of its purpose. them find themselves that they n 
The foregoing principles in concret have touched if let alone. A 
form, standardized for | lening alms in electives for the three years to 
the freshman year, also, by a broad al- be developed, elastic and capa 
lowance of electives for the three years to. ing vocational or cultural ends. 
follow, would be elastic and also arbitrary dent, broadened out in the fresh 
enough to conserve and develop students somewhat standardized in his sub; 
by the best standards. his point of view, would be bette: 
Few educators are satisfied with the con- make wise choices. During thes 
ditions among the applicants for college. vocational guide to be instituted 
Admittedly mere records in high schools small college, could watch the cay 
are not a sufficient test of mentality. That they developed and make opport 
this means for judgment must continue to gestions regarding the next subj 
be employed after the entrance tests for studied. Talents could be nurtur 
mentality are completed, is scarcely ques- skillful husbandman would giv 
tioned, but by tests or by the records of and tender attention to growil! 
previous work, the situation will not be en- A science for the individual w 
tirely satisfactory. This will be true, oped to its safest efficiency 


partly because the idea of ing colleges friendliness i ie rule of 
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‘ome into its 


with recognized 
es to meet the varied 
The great causes i1 


) 


tions would gain 


amwork of 
fic alms. 
ELMER ALLEN BEss 


T OF MACALESTER COLLEGE 


Th 
LIN A 


r 
} 
i 

ARY 


TEACHING OF NATURAL SCIENCE 
E PRIMARY AND SECOND 
, SCHOOLS OF NORWAY 


A 


logy, 


and gymnasium, 


ist eleven years. 


planned on th 
the ave rage 


ar 


student will not 
‘r education, these courses 
a certain completeness tl 
to give the children 
indation in 


ell a “ gen- 

the catholic branches 
Middle school. therefore, repeats 

two years part 


+} 


¢ 
oT 


what is given 
years primary school, 
ght addition of subject matter. 
verlapping, the national de- 


education (Kirke og Undervi 
mentet) 


Is m 
between primary 


e present time, 


niddle school, | 


I ieave 


fourth vear 
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yus types studied. The 
entire program is planned for sixteen weeks, 
two hours weekly. Dr. Hans Reusch’s “ Na- 
turkunskap” is used as a text. 

Botany, introduced in the fifth year, begins 
with dicotyledons and includes about twenty 
domestic forms. Then follow about nine 
monocotyledons which like the former are 
studied mostly from a systematic and an eco- 
nomic view point. This is followed by a brief 
introduction to the flowerless plants: ferns, 
mosses, alee and fungi. Now follows a sur- 
vey of foreign useful plants such as coffee, 
tea, cotton, sugar cane, rice, maize, orange, 
palms and spices. Finally comes the topic: 
“The Life of Plants.” This is studied from 
the following aspects: structure, seed pur- 
pose of the leaves, use of the air to plants, 
use of the soil to plants, purpose of the roots, 
parts of plant non chlorophyllic, plants and 
animals, reproduction, method of reproduc- 
tion, fruits, movements of plants, and the 
life of plants. This part which deals with 
plant physiology is repeated in the seventh 
year in connection with chemistry. 

Botany is followed by twenty hours of 
ory during the same vear. The topics tor 
study are representative forms of those types 
not studied during the previous year. Again, 
the most familiar forms are studied first: 
reptilians, amphibians, fishes and finally in 
vertebrates. The actual types represented in 
this category are: the adder, lizard, crocodile 


and turtle; the frog and the toad; 


erel, pike, salmon, trout, cod, | . had- 


dock, flounder, eel and shark; the cabbage 
butterfly, silkworm and the moth; the bee, 


1 
| 


bumble bee, wasp and ant: the wv. mosquito 
and gnat; the grasshopper; the beetle; the 
spider; the lobster and the crab; the earth- 
worm and the leach; the tapeworm; the 
trichina; the snail andthe mussel; the star- 
fish and sea urchin; corals and jelly-fishes; 
sponges, and finally some infusoria. The 
course goes through the entire year; forty 
hours are given to botany and twenty hours 
to zoology. 

The second semester in the seventh year is 


given to the udy of hygien 


weekly. 
glance th 


courses ( 


T ne 


ie number « 


T I iologik 


- 


primary schools 


al 


PRIMARY 


Subject 





IV | Hy 


giene 


Mammals 


Bir 


ds 


lant study 


An 
VII | Hy 


imal study 


giene, plant 
and animal 
physiology 


Grand total, hours 


IV Hy 


Mammals 


(Ne 


giene 


birds 


Pla 
Pla 


A 
An 


nt study 
nt study 
imal study 


SCHOOL 


Old Schedule 


w Schedule 


and 


invertebrates 
Plant study 
VI. Physiology 
hygiene 


VII Review of plar 


ant 


Grand 


i animal 


It is thus seen that 


the primary schoo 


more pro 


schools. 


is 


minent place 


Naturally, 


: 
than 


owing to the 


} 


wey 


stage of the child, only fundament: 


sciences are presented; but 


tion of the simpler branches of arithn 


its place he re, so also the fundan 


other scie 


neces. A great deal is ac 


as 


It is almost a crime to postpon 


of natural science till the child 


the age of fifteen or thereabout; t 


+ 


+ 


ural science elective in the prepar 


is almost 


school age the primary parts 


economic 


as bad. 


problems 


Right here 


are 


presented 


oT 


In 


+ 


e 
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nside of a higher in- 

g¢, his alertness of mind 
e of animals and plants 

the American high school 

: studied botany, zoology and 
four times 
program of the 
des for an additional 100 
What the 
tudents who never study nat- 


totally 


ree semesters, per 


Norwegian 


about larger 


are they sO 
‘t as if social and eco- 


direct 


of no 


have bearing 


interest 


the fifth year, six- 
The 


frases 


ntroduced in 
he second semester. 
solids, 

A text is used and 


lied 


liquids, 
ever 
by 


npal experiments, 


uilibrium and motion, ten 


t used is Holmsen and Striim’s 


ot primary 
for sixteen hours 


introduction to 


and 


the 


an 
study of natural sec 
As in 


physics 


mester. the case 
‘hemistry and 
iy that make them e: 
the young students, which 
by making each phase of these 
hle to pri blems within the ex- 


» child. 


d whose experience has been en- 


It must be readily seen 


knowledge of even the simplest 


underlie life phenomena, as eco- 


, zoology, hygiene, chemistry and 


nfinitely better prepared for life 


has 


is true whether he con- 


han is he who not 


This 
studies or not. 
natural science studied 


branch of 
school, though 


more briefly, 


is physiography. 
following headings: 
rocks and soils, 
soil. 

The physical sci 
j 


mary school may 


which is appended 


Physics 


Physics 


Phy si al geog 
raphy 

Physics 

Chemistry 


VII 
Grand total, hrs 


New Schedule 
V | Physics 
VI | Chemistry 

Physics 


Physio-geog- 
raphy 
Physics 


VII 


educatir 
hool, 


primary scho 


The next step in the 
Norway is the 
link betwen the 


Geography 


middle a 


nasium. 


the four years; 


connection with geograph 


The 


* Geography. 


and meteorology. 


Arstal-Skattum’s 


tology 


« sy C 


text 


B 


zoology are studied more intensiv: 


in the primary scl 
classification of typical plants 
About 
which are divided into 
student is drilled 


given. twenty 


the 

each type, then in class 

in such a way that onl 
nar: 


are given during the 


the last vear, these are reviewed 


added. At the end 


+ +) 


ol. A thoroug!] 


ie middl 
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stude nts age d ‘e) 


presented the b 


study 
during the time of the year wher 
dent may have the chance to study the h 


of the plants as well. It was really inspiring to 


see with what rapidity every child determined 


the class of the plant, and then traced it down 
to its species The “ Flora” used was: O. A. 
Hofstad’s “Flora for Skoler” or “ Norsk 
Flora we the reg 
“Botanik for Middelskolen.” This book is 


beautifully illustrated and contains 16 colored 


ular text, H. L. Sdérensen’s 


plates and 195 text figures. The price of this 
book is $0.49. 

At the end of middle school, which equals 
about the middle of the junior year of our 
high school, all the students are thoroughly 
drilled in this routine work of elementary 
study; but the end of biology is not here. An 
equal amount of zoology is given every stu- 
dent before he leaves middle school. The 
} 


vertebrates of Norway, and particularly those 


of economic value, are studied throughout the 


emph ISIS on 


importance, from tl 


brata, Arthropoda, An1 


primary school 


and ending wit] 
Physics is stu 


vear, middle sch 


Holtsmark’s “ Naturl 


or Henrichsen’s 


hand in hand with phy 


1 ws 
halt 


f the second semest 


In the fourth year the “ 
Body and its Hygiene” 


parts of chemistry and phy 


bearing 
In all the branches 


onstrative materials 


the subject at hand may be 
effectively. Little dissect 


ogy; but the practical 


phases of each part 
brought out. This 
from the students. 


+ 


ire 


) 
i 


+ 


+ 


Unlike the American 


average course, all the 


schools and middle s 


+ 


aiw 
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udent 
mathematics. Ni 
that an educate: dents get some Z role 


totally ignorant of 1 anewangle. Both bota 


referred to; that it is tinct laboratory and le 


snow the elements of bot- experimental work and ob 


vy, chemistry and physics as to toric-linguistic-philosophic 
idamentals of physiology and about half as much biolo; 
it the time for the introduction _ tifie course. 


of these sciences is when th: As already stated, geology is studi 
The amount of natural sci- nection with geography, which as a 
the middle schoo] may be repre- course is common for all students in 
wing table. mary schools, middle schools and gym: 
In the primary school, geography ha 
MIDDLE SCHOOL four aims, to wit: (1) A somewh: 
acquaintance with the fatherland; its « 

Number of Total . » . 

Hours per nbe tions, commerce, manner of life; (2) acquain 
wenn ance with the geography of Europe, especially 
the countries to the north and the other longer 
civilized countries; (3) a view of the different 
continents and a closer 


lands and places whic 


mathematic 
raphy begins 
school, three hours for bo: 


ng the gymnasium is bio!- girls, weekly. This study is 
2: an Geletieney ein ot O™ weekly during the third vear 
Di an e€vol 1lonar, int ¢ e . ‘ ; 
is subject is generally taught *°*" geography is studied one hour week 
iis = } -, is Tit « ‘ < ‘ 
] > Ves ill > end of prima sc} 
erican college. But the student of °™ ! the end of primar; 
um in Norway, is at a great ad school carries the student about thre: 
i> ii i - , «< - @ é < ‘ < wi . . 7 . 
, ° bevond the primary school: geography 
mpared with the average American °“*"! siphons ee 6 ee 
nt. The former has a fair know]- ie ag a? egg oom ager peccertics 
t ov a2} ec ot . 
large part of the natural sciences ; — ee ay ai ad ‘i 
rr ) ihe ,* hweics rea nhv 
er may have none whatever. The ‘SP? ified into: Physical geograp! 
s therefore in a position to enj v. ¢ mathematical geography (second year) and eco- 
tl ore é Siti PHIJOV, Ww . 
nd to profit by, new courses it nomic geography during the third y 


ik 
, 


in a far fuller measure than is thus seen that this science holds a 


among the other sciences as described 
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} 


the following points may be the whole as 


the time, when the natural sci so different tl 
es are introduced in school; second, the time will find it 
way in which the subject matter is presented; faculty meeting was 
third, the amount of subject matter presented one to tempt the imagin 
each year; fourth, that all students get pre- The fact is things hay 
liminary training in botany, zoology, physiol- a certain man or institut 


gv, hygiene, physiography, chemistry and not too , some other 1 
physics; fifth, that these subjects are so pre- does tuem. In the acade) 
sented that each course serves to make the vested interests in Latin 
next course intelligible and most highly bene- mean income and a future. 
ficial to the students; sixth, that the necessary their possessors than are t 
preliminary studies in the sciences are given in the commercial world i: 
with other necessary preliminary studies; sugar. But in the universit 
seventh, that the method of teaching and re- hour has struck. 


peating the subjects through a number of After all, the valetudinar 


years provides for a better workable knowledge ulty is only a phase of 
in these sciences than does the method of legislative assembly. Both, 
teaching these sciences in our schools. America, are eighteenth 
The gain is apparent: Everybody is familiar and the order of mortality 
with the outlines of biological and physical first the city council, then 
science, just as all people of a civilized na- men, then the college facu 
tion know how to figure in whole numbers. legislature, and finally 
Those who pursue higher education master tant future the U. 8S. 
their subjects beyond doubt. Besides this, the voice of a President of 
elimination of rudimentary studies from the dressing a joint session 
higher schools fosters the spirit of good will four walls now. No wi 
toward apparently “useless” subjects; it also when he “rises to address 
is a means of economizing. It may be that scarcely heard above the whir 
the educational system of Norway, explains fan or the thumping of th: 
to a large extent why this rocky, weather- Doubtless there are reasons 
beaten, icy polar land, with only one and one nomic conditions of the twent 
half million population has won itself a an institution so distinctly 
“place in the sun” that may even be envied century type should fade. But 
by the mighty. us too far to attempt to formu 
H. P. Ku serskoc-AGerspora Nor shall we attempt ar 
DEPARTMENT OF ANATOMY, question why there is so 
Lone ISLAND COLLEGE HOSPITAL, change and so much 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. among professors; for at 
endowed universities they ar 
THE TWILIGHT OF THE FACULTY majority conservatives—conser\ 
Ir would be an inquiry of curious interest cation and in politics, in social 
to determine why the faculty is dying. It in spelling. This is a cause for 
is an ancient institution in the world and old, Surely a professor ought to bx 
as things go, in America. It is so deep rooted man with new ideas, keen to try 
that it seems almost impossible that it should a prophet with a mission, bur 
die; and yet dying it certainly is. proselytes. 
Perhaps before another couple of decades Professors might, however, 


have passed it will have been so long dead and and yet within a narrow sp! 
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+} 


, , | 1 ] 
. clearly, emcie! tiv, quick 


1 1 -. 
itv is anything but quick 


this topic I shall contin 
spect, a merely physiologic 

s: Now-a-days all men ar 
deaf by education, 


deafer. The faculty can not do busi- 
eighteenth century methods, 


Its mem- 


because 
nlv twentieth century ears. 
neither hear distinctly nor speak 
vy. They can only read and write; 
the younger the professor the less his 
of voeal language. 
From the days when Homer sang and his 
terate hearers went away to repeat by hun- 
of lines what they had heard but once— 
hose davs down to the time when Clay 
hster swaved our senate, and their con- 
nts waited for them to come home and 
em what to think, man was an animal 
ears. He heard and the 


] 


es flashed vividly before his mind; often 


appropriate 

r and purposeful utterance followed; and 
me apposite reply Thus vocal de bate 

ed its end—or at least gave satisfaction 

in extent attained now only among the 

terate membership of a soviet. 

An g child 
to read hand 


optie and manual regions of his brain 


us however from the day the 


and write his eye and 
ve most of the training which once en- 

‘ed through the ear and became kinetic in 
speech. When our ancestors stopped in Lon- 
m their way home after destroying the 
inish Armada they crowded to hear a play 
Shakespeare on a stage without scenery. 
little the 


ie lines and their mode of declamation. 


here was more to entertainment 
in tl 
At present, it is a safe guess, that 10,000 of 
ir soldiers and sailors with a day of liberty 
go to the “ movies” for every one who goes to 
Shakespeare, or Shaw. 

In spite of this enormous change the dean 
still presents his business to the faculty es- 
sentially 


when he reported to the assembled chieftains 


as Agamemnon might have done 


that Achilles was sulking in his tent and that 


Ajax should take over his courses. There- 


is simple and there 
may spend not m 
trying to fram 
discover that m 
ecomplish everyth 
wearily adjourn, 

matter of phraseolog 

could have managed 
should have taken them 
that I k 
agenda paper sent to the members three days 
the 


read aloud—and very badly 


In no faculty ow of 


before meeting. Committee reports are 
nstead of being 
typed and circulated for mature co 
Matters which could I] 


formulation and report by a st 


just as we 
mittee are introduced and voted on at 
a tangle of judgement 


and 


purely executive, immediate bu 


meeting in 
floundering waste of 
unimportant, are brought in 
raised by a member: while matt 
more and more 
The legislative 


attempts 


and principle slide 
faculty’s control. 


college government administration 


} 


and in return the executive legislates 
To a great extent the remedy is abs 


to stop the member, who has not yet 


clear idea even of his own opinion, from 


thinking out loud at his colleagues’ expense 
The channel of 
stenographer—with a good mimeograph and a 


communication should be a 


or a messenger boy 


and 


supply of postage stamps 


One could serve all the committees 
members of a large faculty. 

After a committee report has been distri- 
buted, require all members with questions, ob 
jections or motions to send them in writing to 
the faculty stenographer to be mimeographed 
distributed bef: And 


when the faculty under unan- 


and re the meeting 


meets, except 


imous suspension of the rules, let no one offer 


a viva yoce motion. 
Let us replace those functions 
have lost—functions of the 


and the quill pen—by the 


davs of 


me thod 
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ve said that the fa 

using the word “faculty” in the 

group of highly trained, intelligent and in- 
dividually able teachers and investigators 
gathered in a dreary meeting—the statement 
is obviously true. But in another sense, it 
can not be true unless we despair at once of 
democracy and of higher education in Amer- 
ica. Reform and progress must come in our 
universities, and they can come only through 
the action of the teaching force. Improve- 
ments of administrative methods may be made 
by the executive officers; but teaching in its 
broadest sense, the manufacturing end of our 
business, can be improved only by the teach- 
ers themselves, actuated by a sincere convic- 
tion of the need for improvement. It can 
never be effectually imposed from above. 

In fact the office of dean (in the sense of 
executive factotum) should be abolished. 
There should be instead a chairman of the 
faculty (called dean if you will) serving for 
only a short term, and a registrar, a capable 
clerk to handle all clerical business. The 
chairman’s function should be to encourage 
his colleagues each to take his share in shap- 
ing policy instead of suppressing initiative as 
present deans—scholars doing the hateful 
work of clerks—are often tempted to do. 

The contrary proposal to solve the problem 
by the establishment of a dictatorship or an 
oligarchy is a counsel of despair. 

Thus the teachers may recover their effi- 
ciency in the shaping of educational policy— 
if not by a viva voce faculty meeting, at least 
by a stenographer’s fingers and a mimeograph, 
and by leaving clerical work to clerks. Thus 
we may be able to adopt the contradictory but 
expressive announcement of a change of gov- 
ernment, “La faculté est morte! Vive la 
faculté! ” 

But beware that as with certain other forms 
of government just now there does not come a 
day when the faculty may die and not live 
again. 

YanpDeLt HENDERSON 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AT CAMBRI 


ally signed app 


- 
‘e-Chancelor ol 
' 

issued 


The need of a British Geod 
is admitted by 

with the nature and 
Imperial and scientific pro 
the great surveys. The opin 
expressed that the University of 
specially competent to undertake offi 
public interest, the scientific inv 
practical training that would be invol\ 
an institute. A committee has been for 
the purpose of making an appeal for the s 
that is necessary if this project is to bh 
tained. 

The committee have estimated that an 
ment of £50,000 would be necessary, 
posed institute is satisfactorily to perfor 
double task of research and education; 
hoped that if half of that sum were « 
by private benefactors the remainder w 
forthcoming from national funds. 

An essential part of the scheme would 
foundation of a university professorshi; 
dynamics, to be held by the director of th: 
tute. To place this professorship in line wit! 
chairs, recently endowed by private benef 
and usually associated with the names of th 
or founded as memorials of national sa 
the Great War, a sum of £20,000 (wl 
cluded in the £50,000 mentioned above 
required. 

It is the widespread British territories 
are most closely concerned in the great 
tional surveys of the future, and indeed of 
past; and the consolidation and extension 
special surveys is most necessary to the solut 
the geophysical problems of the world. It w 
be matter for regret if from omission of th 
ant scientific development at home, British offi 
surveyors were again compelled to rely o1 
Prussian Geodetic Institute at Potsdam for 
mation with regard to international work 
higher geodesy. 

It is in connection with a great Imperial Ur 
sity, which has always been conspicuous for di 
tion to cognate studies, that the width and fres! 
ness of outlook are to be sought which are esse! 
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welcomed by 
both terrestrial 
ertain that all who hav: 
sts, or with aerial n: 


the 


WORK AND THE EMPTY 
SCHOOLHOUSE 
nd a half million children 
10 and 15 are listed as Westone! 
the 1910 census. Most of sige pe 


: . losed conditions sim 
ted as working on th: Doro s : 
= the Children’s Bureau. 
’ 


‘worked out.” There is n es 
orty-one rural schools ir 


ir below the ag it te ¢ : 

dren below e a t ten at . ‘ Pena 
~onntag * = , hundred and seventy-four in Oklahoma 
n, tobacco an et helds, and on ° . 
: 2S a ae studied for irregular and non-attenda 


nall farms. 


: paid much attention to thi 


was found that the greatest number 


re k sences in both states was due to farm w 
fect of tarm work un ; ; 
. y hild i taal] The other largest contributing causes were 
t the child 1s a practically un- . ; 
Asonkterge bE ae ness, housework and indifference. Farn 
1.” says the Children’s Bureau : ; : ' 

; > . wt and housework combined neariy equal tft 
S. Department of Labor. The 
; , sences from all other causes. 
1 Labor Law which went into ; 
a ; 5: Does the compulsory school attendance 
ber 1, 1917, and which has since y . 
Ae sh protect children from heavy work and 
unconstitutional, without doubt — , 5a 8 on 

: : hours in the fields? There are interested 

nite step in advance in our atti- ' " 
7? 3 ee orous school officers who do their best 
child labor, but even this law , . ' 
7 ‘ enforce the law; but even at best the peri 
‘tection for children working on on 
" : attendance required Is meager. Phere 
nly a very small proportion of ‘ . Vs 
ie : ways a loophole through which children 
000,000 children at work in 1910 , ‘ 
be piped to work. 


In 10 states the period of atten 
5 months. In Alabama children 


} ] 
chool 


d in occupations coming subse- 
the scope of the law. 

nk of the “farm” as an ideal : 

: i for 80 days and even this 

can question the wholesome- 

- sf ; ay be reduced to sixty days; in ] 

in farm life. But we have 

Rigas attendance required is 80 days; in ‘ 

not wise to take it for ' PS de ile ae ; 

cae 4 months; in Mississippi 60 days, but the 

country life in America 


I 
happy and healt 


too much farm labor interferes 


Board may reduce this to 40 davs; 


hy. It must be ; 
7 1 South Carolin 


Carolina four months; i 


- mn , months in agricultural districts for 
ith the child’s schooling, over- } -in T id f eit FT OOD 
th, and impairs his future u aborers; in Tennessee outside of cities of 5 
ength, anc airs his ure use- : 

scholastic population SU davs, or entire session 
. if less ths 00 davs: in Utah outside of fire 
as ; - " as if | a ays: a its! r fret 
f rural children in North Carolina ees than 100 d dar oy soll 
the Children’s Bureau in 1918 and second class cities 20 weeks; in Virginia 
points home. In the lowland /¢ weeks. Delaware has a required attend- 
‘ pol ~ 1oOme, ) 


ance of 5 months which may be changed by 


+ 


vestigated where cotton is the prin- 
t was found that two thirds of the Vote to three. 
| three fourths of the negro children In three of the states listed above, Florida, 


ls of chores in addition to working Mississippi and South 
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ly require attendance 
re session and even where attendanc 
during the entire session is required there 
often no assurance that it 
to enable the child to get 
Fourteen states will excus 


school solely for “ satisfactory, sufiicient,” 


“urgent” reasons, for “domestic neces- 
itv.” or “for cause.’” Two of these states 
specify that the “urgent reason” shall be 
‘strictly construed.” In Georgia the school 
officers are definitely authorized to consider 
need for agricultural labor in excusing chil- 
dren in rural districts. 

The Back-to-School and Stay-in-School 
drives of the Children’s Bureau were started 
to arouse both parents and children to the 
realization that school is better than work for 
children until they are sixteen. It pays. As 
the Bureau says: “ The more you learn, the 


more you'll earn. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Ar the High School Librarians’ Conference 
of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, at Ann 
Arbor, on April 4, a discussion was held as to 
the importance of fixing the status of the 
librarian in the school. From statistics com- 
piled by Miss Poray, of Northeastern High 
School, Detroit, it was shown that the library, 
which serves all departments of the school, is 
not equipped in proportion to any of them, 
nor is the salary of the librarian at all what 
it should be. 

The following resolutions proposed by Miss 
Florence Hopkins, of Central High School, 
Detroit, was then unanimously adopted by the 


conference. 


In view of the rapid growth of the library, and 
its function in modern education, the Library Sec- 
tion of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, in ses 
sion at Ann Arbor, April 4, 1919, earnestly re 
quests the consideration, on the part of educa 


tional directors, of the points mentioned below, 


best educ: 
nd: The wise 


scholarship, execut 


} 


cholee 


ce principles. 


Third: Jecause mu h 
ognized in the library, 
ment, it is believed that s 
education should be accredited a 
the requisite qualifications; ar 
and educational systems, the d 
brary should be reeognized as 
who shall be enabled to 
work, be granted necessary assista 
pensated in status and salary 


supervisors of other departments 


RECENTLY ADOPTED REQUIREMI 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATI 
SECONDARY §& 
For every one thousand 
tendance a full-time train 
In large high schools of 
tani 


ce, a second assis 


brary clerk 


rmined 
zines and newspapers F 
mum of 50 cents a student 
than $40 a year is needed 
schools for magazines. 

A minimum of three recitat 
should be given in each English 
instruction in the use of books 

The salary of a high-school librar 


+ 


adequate to obtain a person with 
set forth in this report. It shoul 
than that of the English teacher, 
necessary to pay a higher salary w 
over-supply of English teachers 
supply of librarians. 

In high schools having heads of 
librarian should be made head of 
partment with status equal to 


other departments. 
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NITIES FOR MEN AND WOMEN IN 
NNEL RESEARCH AND TRAINING 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Followi ings for me 
ectuail 
» study persor 


tor positions ¢ 


Personnel and Psychology 
in the training Of men a! 
management and for ed 
work. It also aims to pre 
work in educational sys mature men or women w an 


in commercial or industrial establish r who have had store experience and who w 


The following scholarships and fellowships 


d: 
ips available for advanced students of 
For suecessful candidates, the 


quarter is paid. There 


$600, from which the gen and ees =e — pe-rcellggae 
$25 per quarter must be paid. Open V. Bingham, Dr. G. M Whipple, r. E. K 
candidates for advanced degrees in tl Strong, Jr., Dr. J. B. Miner, Dr. Kate Gordon, 
Dr. L. L. Thurstone, Miss FE 
f Personnel. Recently the scop Miss Marion L 
of Salesmanship Research was en 
factory and eclerie: > cers : 
the Bureau of Personnel. Its Tue General Eduea 
ily methods of selection, training, John D. Rockefeller ar 
supervision and compensation of en tion of $500,000 to tl} 
raised to endow a graduate 
have studied either tion for Harvard U 


psy hology, education or econon 4 9 . P 
ps. v9 ime,” remarks the 
are interested in business research “2 , . 

Harvard’s work in 
¢ 


of Personnel has the following ops 
. tion has been carried 


rch fellows—Graduate students, who 


udvaneed work in Applied Psychology, | ences. An urgent deman 


cation belonging to the fa 


} + 


Administration and related fields at Car adequate technical fac 
e Institute of Technology, and who will d not alone of teachers 


upproximately one third of their time to as also of school official 
ned problems in the Bureau of Personnel principals and supervisors 


neration: $500, from which the general fee of $2.000.000 the new 


il Ss 


per quarter must be paid. most abundantly endow 
Two atin aaaiat +e... Paraone 2 matne , . + 
Ww research assistant Person of maturity kind in this country 
training who will devote full time to research , , - 
g i ote Tf t ) Tesea vard . schools of av 
the Bureau of Personnel. Remuneration: $1,50 ; » om ¢ : 
ing. The new fund 
2,000, depending upon training and experienc: Dr. Charl Ww 
ahha cs 
tatistical assistants—Men or women who have H iu 
arvar nivers 
ne statistical training and who are ra 
irate in the tabulation of statistic: ta (CHARLES 


neration: $1,200 to $1,500. 
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1 newly { 
Mortens 
over two months’ incumbency, 
ived his salary of $18,000 a vear. 
over control of Chicago’s public sch 
has been continuous for about three ; 
One side has been led by Jacob M. Loeb, presi- 
dent of the outgoing school board, while 
Mayor William Hale Thompson headed th 
other faction. Mr. Loeb was a Thompson ap- 
pointee, but became involved in difficulties with 
him. Mr. Chadsey was brought from Detroit 
as superintendent by the Loeb board to succeed 
Mr. Mortenson. Mr. Loeb has formally noti- 
fied the new board that he considers all their 
actions illegal. He is expected to carry th 
dispute into the courts. 

Proressor StTePpHen S. Corvin, of Brown 
University, will lecture next year in the school 
of education of Boston University, giving four 
courses in the field of educational psychology. 
Edwin M. Chamberlin, Ph.D. (Harvard), has 
been appointed assistant professor of educa- 
tion. Miss Mary C. Mellyn, of the board of 


superintendents of the city of Boston, will 


give a course in elementary education. 


Dr. Freperick P. Kepret, third assistant 
secretary of war, will relinquish that position, 
June 30, to take up the duties of director of 
foreign operations of the American Red Cross. 
Dr. Keppel resigned the deanship of Columbia 
College to enter the War Department soon 


after the United States entered the war. 


Dr. Georce E. Wak has been made dean of 
teachers college at Temple University, Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Walk at the present time is as- 
sistant director of the School Board Service 
Division in the Bureau of Education in the 
Department of the Interior, Washington. 
Previous to the war appointment he was pro- 
fessor of pedagogy in New York University 
and director of training of the Normal School 
of Paterson, New Jersey. At one time he was 
division superintendent of schools of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

ETHEeLBert C. Woopsurn, vice-president of 
the Northern Normal and Industrial School, 
Aberdeen, S. Dakota, has been elected presi- 


of the State 
eed President 
-four years hi 
President Cook was ¢ 
and lecturer on educat 
University of C 
Lydia J. ! 
of the de partment 
Arthur P. Scott, of the di partment 
and William H. Spencer, of + 
commerce and administration 
moted to assistant professorshiy 8. 

Proressor Henry C. Lancaster, 
years professor of Romance langu 
herst College, has accepted a ec: 
fessor of French and chairman of t 
ment of Romance languages at Johns H 
University. 

Proressor Gorpon J. Larne, of t 
ment of Latin language and literatur: 
University of Chicago, was elected 
of the Classica] Association of th 
west and south at the annual meetir 
association in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Georce C. CHase, since 1894 pr 
Bates College, died at Lewiston. M 
May 27. 

Henry Pitt Warren, for many vears 
master at Albany Acade my and author 
books, died on May 27. 

MARKING the valedictory of Presid 
Ide Wheeler to students and friends 
University of California, the Universit 
mencement Day exercises on Wed 
June 4, it is expected that alumni 
sections of the state will attend in 
numbers than ever before. 

Dr. W. FRANKLIN JONES, retiring 
the department of education of the U 
of South Dakota, delivered the commen 
address to the 191 graduates of the N 
Normal and Industrial School on May 


subject was “ A Functioning Education.” 


SURGEON-GENERAL IRELAND has been aut 


ized to continue, during the present 


gency,” the preparation and applicat 


psychological tests to recruits, that men of 


mentality may be barred from the army 


( 
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. departs 


lege a ( 


the truth about condit 
ntry. All of the members of t 
sent at the meeting and the vote 


was unanimous. The J 


» pre 

eaci er’s 

ch Mr. Glassberg is a membé 

its counsel, Mr. Gilbert E 

. ENT Harry 
> was represented at the . , 

ting by Henry R. Linville, i . 
‘ : ap ee i . : pboar ot trustees 
lothers. The decision will be ale ; 
state commissioner of educat 
New: 


] » Be L rece! 


pre sen Tec 
re 11Zi ion of an Orient 
1on. . j ” 

, university as outlined 
+ School teachers have or- professor James Henry Br 
a teachers’ union to be affiliated with 


ican Federati yn of 


| 


nee , c the department of Orienta 
r Teachers, which j::,-otures. The 1 
ited with the American Federation of selina alt deiniaiaal 
The result of a referendum which had , i: 
among 1,400 


? eon te 


ely $11 
: te ; the first five years, al d 
el teachers in Newa 


as follows: Seven hundred and 
-three desired unionizing, 423 opposed 
step and 284 were doubtful. Edwin E 

MacCready, of East Side High School 

inted temporary chairman of the union 


Miss Mary Nichols, of the South Sid 


iS Was 


H] 


rin¢ 


.) . domain. 
School, secretary and treasurer. Forty- 
teachers signed the charter of tl 


I the unio! 


n AT a meeting hel 


LLOWING the example of teachers in New 


, teachers of Jersey City have organized 
They met at Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
gen Square, and signed an application 
Americ 


n of Teachers, 


an Federat 
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action of the provost and the board of trustees THe University f Cine 
n advancing the salaries of the teaching force: that there will be forty-tiv: i 
The teachers of the college, of the graduate evening session of 1919-1920. A 
school and of the school of education of the Uni new courses will be offered, among t 
versity of Pennsylvania, both professors and other The plant in modern lif 
instructors, desire to record by this minute, their world’s natural resources, 
sincere appreciation of the recent action of the politics, Neighborhood organizati 
board of trustees of the university in the general charities. and theory and met} ds 
and pro-rata advancement in salaries which they icanization. The last course is of 
have so equitably provided. by instructors in the departments 
The teachers of the college, of the graduate and social science, philosophy and 
school and of the school of education desire further The evening session aims to offer 
to record their cordial recognition of the efforts of natural science and social seis nes 
Dr. Edgar F, Smith, the provost of the university, meet the needs of students. who al 
in their behalf, who in this, as in so many other 7 
, able to undertake a regular cours: 
ways, has always shown himself solicitous to ad 
vance alike the general welfare of the univers'! 


and the specific interests of its teachers. 


secure training in the method 
of the sciences. 

THE organization work for 
It is the wish of those approving these reso , _ : 
$20,000 research for the best met} 


; 


ions that they be spread on the minutes of the . : : 
faculties of the college; the graduate school an acter education ™ public 
the school of education, and given such further completion. The chairmen of 
publicity as their importance demands, been appointed in thirty-five states. 
PRESIDENT CHARLES F. Tuwine, of Western ‘de eight ae superintendents, 
Reserve University, has compiled statistics, ®"* state superintendent, twel 
which were published in The New York Times and two college professors, seven su] 
for May 11, regarding the deaths among col- ©™'S of schools and one assistant suj 
lege men in the war. His list totals 4,920, of | ent, one normal school president and 
whom 1,643 died of wounds, 1,792 died of dis- fessors, and one private school princip 
ease, and 641 of other causes, particulars con- research year has been set for October 
cerning the remaining number not being avail- to October 1, 1920. One hundred 
able. Harvard heads the list with 297 deaths; volume containing 600 pages of extr 
Yale is next with 186; and Cornell is third educational literature on character edu 
with 158. Other colleges with heavy losses are being printed at the expense of thi 
are Columbia, 128; Princeton, 120; Kansas, of the $20,000 award for distril 
103; California, 93; Syracuse, 84; Illinois, 83; Joaning to the collaborators. 
Pittsburgh, 60; Minnesota, 60; Stanford, 59; 
Virginia, 54; Ohio, 52; Northwestern, 48; 


Oregon Agricultural, 48. 


SUBSTANTIAL progress has been rep 


recent meeting at Nottingham, Engla 


garding a scheme for securing a cl ! 
Tue Ramsay Memorial Committee has  jncorporation for Nottingham University | 
offered to the University of London a sum of lege and placing it upon the footing of 7 
not less than £25,000 towards the foundation  gonstituted university with degree-conf 
of a laboratory of chemical engineering at powers. The Nottingham corporati 
University College. agreed to hand over to the new governing ! 
Tue senior class of Baylor University, the existing buildings, with the Central Ir 
Waco, Texas, has bought and will give to the Library, and to contribute £15,000 anm 
university as a memorial a lifesize picture, full towards the upkeep; Notts County E 
length, of Robert Browning, painted by his Authority supplying £5,000 annually. 
son shire, Lincolnshire, Leicestershire and 





r ithorities are cooperating in 


support of which a committee 
ted to present the case to the 
the Board of Education. 


x Lniversity has decided to give de- 
nerce, and courses leading to them 

i by the London Scho )] of Ke = 
robably next September. This school 
ly for some years given courses likely 
special interest to men and women 
mmerce in such subjects as cost, 

g. scientific factory management, and 
rade and exchanges, but it is now 
1 to give much more detailed attention 
: eeds The scheme has not vet 
r ed ut it is believed students will 


i in the first part of the course to 
emselves thoroughly in general eco- 
and will then take up special brancues, 
banking, shipping, railroad transpor- 
The college authorities are 


is i 


nda 7 
iu > Oh. 


nsulting with leaders in commercial life 
meth yds to be adopted to make the 


ai 
: as practical as possible. It is expected 
will attract not only students look- 


rward to new special careers, but also 
ular and other government serv- 


nsuia 


URE states that a report on the work 


London educational institutions dur- 
t three and a half years in the 


training of 
Education 


and 
rkers was before the 
ttee of the London County Council on 
12. It from statement 
Education that 
the Council agreed to place its resources 


munitions 


ture oft 


y \ 


per a 


appears 
Committee in June, 


» disposal of the Ministry of Munitions 
Metropolitan Munitions Committee. 

es of action were adopted: (1) The 
‘ture of such essential munitions as 
be made with the staff and machines 


in technical institutions, and (2) the 


g of workers for munition factories. 


nnection with the manufacture of muni- 


: the main efforts of the organization have 





directed to the manufacture of precision 
es About 83.000 gua 


ges have been de- 
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} 


livered and passed by the 

Laboratory; in addition, sixty-five orders for 
miscellaneous types of accessories have been 
completed. With regard to the second item, 
more than 12,000 students have been in train- 


ing, of whom about 9,000 have completed their 
courses satisfactorily and been placed in en 
ployment. The staff eng ged t 3s WOT I 


December 1 last numbered in al 
44 of whom belonged to techni 
193 had 


posts in \ 


been transf« rred 


kinds of schools, and 


arious 


were temporary employees 
equipment to the amount of about £17,000 
have been purchased for the manufacture and 
remain the property of the Cow Certain 
funds will be available for the reconstruction 
and equipment of workshops in technica . 
stitutions from the manufacturing side. The 
total value of the work carried t for the 
manufacture of munitions and the training of 
munition workers has been of the order of 
£300.000. 
TeN thousand disabled soldiers 
ing given some sort of educa 13 
different hospitals lr} sands I I 
their way and will receive the s » In 
order to handle properly t lu rk 
in the new hospitals with the increased 
bers of patients a material increase in the edu 
cational personnel is necessary. B 
order, transfers may be made fr ’ 
of the service to the education . the 
medical department. Acting upon t ffi 
cers and enlisted men with gs fi 
tions are being transferred from t resent 
assignments where their services ger 
needed, to the Division of Re tru I 
hey are to become instructors or s sors 
of the various lines of scl vor Instruct 
ors and supervisors are st led almost 
all lines of technical work; but the need is 
likely to be met in the near future 


PROVISIONS are ma 
army order for the payment of extra-duty pay 
to education officers and educatior nstruc 
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intment; for 
1 establishment; an 
service yn officers 
of demobiliza- 
regimental rates 
ive extra-duty pay at the rate 


if holding the rank 


and with extra-duty pay. 
officer instructors and 15 
er instruct 
ch education 
fiicers 
1,000 


Athens is proposed. 
G. Kvyriaki the 
the Unredeemed Greeks, 


representatives lately in 


les, president of 
‘ommittee of 

her Greek 
America discussed the matter with educators 
here and ex pres sed the desire of the Greek 
to have an American college established 
there which v for the Greeks the 
ort of Robert College 
While no com- 


mittee has been formed and no definite } 


peo] le 
vuld create 
same atm sphe re as 
has created in Constantinople. 
such that as 


made, interest in the idea is 


soon as conditions 


settled 


in Europe become more 


definite steps may be taken. 


Boston University has a net registration of 
4,256 for the present year, an increase of 463 
The 


chiefly in the college of liberal arts, the college 


over the previous year. increases are 


of business administration, the school of law 


and the graduate school. Eight years ago the 


total registration in the university was 1,347. 
During 


yver 200 per cent. in the attendance. 


this period there has been an increase 
The 
1 of education, which was organized last 


tober, has a registration of 170, including 


7 


lepartment of religious education. 


THe Northy 
announces that 
quirements for 
poned because 


nt comes will be 
LL.B. or J.D. 
amounting to four 
nd eighty-eig 
of three years 
hours) will be required: 
of an A.B. or B.S. degre 
in three years 
seventy-five sem 
Aw American Army 
opened in Beaune, sout 
el 


en thousand soldiers 


three months’ course. 
chiefly 


Expeditionary Force, is h 


members, drawn 
I. Reeves, formerly president 


Vermont. T 


versity in 


dormitories were an American 
A farm of 


main agricultural college, whi! 


the war. 600 acres 
shops of the hospital supply quart 
utilized by classes in engineering 
sity has opened a branch at Bel! 
sailles, for nearly 1,000 students 
architecture. The American Arn 
is one of the four features of t! 
system introduced for the benefit 
The other 
organizations for 


tionary force. featur 


schools in all 
work; division educational headqu 


armies, corps and divisions for 
training and general education 
grade and details of officers and s 
dents at French and British w 
post-graduate college work. Post s 
been established in units of fi 


There are gene 


> men. 
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American Expeditionary 


CORRESPONDENCE 
ERARY FORM OF THE DOCTORAL 
THESIS IN SCIENCE 
rs there has been put 
in universities a requirement 
doctorate in scientific sub- 
examined in respect of their 
nct from their content. The 
h adjudges the stylistic merits 
utions always includes 
he department of to the 
one regarding this par After the 
process of launching a_ transpired 
phy. I conclude, on the departmer 
picked up from my 
istics, that this arrange- 
*an undoubtedly wise 
onsiderations. 


lack of 


al d excellence 
r writing which 
literary journals. 
first consideration that 
ble for men < f ‘iene 
discrimination respecti 
f theses presen t d 
nd consideration it is 
existing arrangement 


s for the doctorate 


4 ; £ +} 
o1 ne « é 
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QUOTATIONS nent in committee. 
RITISH MINISTRY OF HEALTH AND THE is to create a Ministry of 
BOARD OF EDUCATION f Health which in Eng 
THe recent appointment of Sir George New- — Jand will secure the ¢ 
man, the chief medical officer of the Board of conducive to the heal 
Education, to be principal medical officer of luding the prevention 
the local government board, a new and transi- the treatment of physical a 
tory office, was a significant forerunner of the he collection and preparat 
Ministry of Health Bill, which is now being formation and statisties. 
nsidered by the House of Commons. Sir all, the training of persons e1 
Newman has not vacated his office at services. The process of coord 
Board of Education, and the imminent dicated in the Bill. The power 
dissolution of the Local Government Board, the Local Government Board, of t 
which is indicated in the Bill, coupled with Commissioners, of the Board 
the power taken by the Bill to transfer to the with respect to mothers and to 
new Ministry the medical powers and duties school age, the powers of the P; 
of the Board of Education, seem to indicate under the Midwives Acts. 
that the man who has created the school as to the preservation of 
medical service will be entrusted with the the Children Act are to 
largest duties under the new ministry as Further important powers and du 
principal medical officer of the board of transferred to the new Ministr. 
health. The country could ask nothing better. Board of Education and the Minist 
Sir George Newman as chief medical officer of sions; the powers under the Lur 
the Board of Education has not only set to tal Deficiency Acts now exercised 
work an admirable and growingly effective propriate Secoctary of State. 


system of medical inspection and treatment of powers of any Department wl 


young persons and children; he has also  yelate to matters affecting or it 
} 


grasped the roots of the problem of national health of the people, can also 

health by laying down the principles, first, Thus if the Bill becomes law th: 
that the health of the children can not be control or will have in reserve 
secured while the homes of the children are  eontrol all matters that in am 

unhealthy; and, secondly, that the health of physical or mental health of tl 
the people depends on prevention, not on cure. proposal is one of the most far 

The apostle of the doctrine of preventive med- acter. and if carried out in the 
icine is of all others the person to deal with = :. aonceived should in a few 
the health of the people as a whole. It seems the healthiest country in tl 
certain that, pending the transfer of the med- 
ical powers and duties of the Board of Educa- 


tion to the new board, Sir George Newman 


perhaps is the only doubt tha 
judgment of critics. Will 
- ‘ : ° character be carried out wit! 

will remain in medical control at the Board : fe 
fice and the vigor which 


are 


of Education. This is most desirable, since 
under the Education Act, 1918, a vast number 


of young persons will come under the medical 


ess? The answer really 
Board of Education and the 
control of the board and there are questions authorities could do can be carr 
of policy to be determined of the first moment effectively by the new board 
tative councils thich will | 
the Bill if it becomes 


stands will bring to a 


to the new board of health. 
We do not imagine that the new Bill will be 
usly attacked, and so broadly are its rocu 
wn that there will be little scope, except owers that are now 


om rat 


’ 


ne respect referred to later, for amend- directions, sometimes hamp 
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] 


are also medical men are 


is only by this unity of com- 

rs of health that the difficulties 
we are for the most 

» new proposals in so far as 


of edu- 


a higher standard 


It is from this point of 


one funda- 

We 
made 
This 


nsistent with the cooption on to the 


are concerned to see 
added to the Bill. 


consultative councils 


ndment 
e the 


ittees of the local authorities. 


ot persons of both sexes possessing 


‘xperience. Such an amendment 
urged from many points of view. 
it would greatly strengthen the 


nstance, 


vernment system of this country which, 

n 1888, represents an almost im- 
The 
mittees has proved the salvation of 


The health 


s of the local authorities might well 


tradition. creation of educa- 


education. creation of 


illy effective in the matter of health 
er, there would be a great convenience 
and health 


. } 
ort the 


committees be- 
loeal 
t remembered that the medical and 
k of the 


‘ation 
same authority. 
local education authorities 
securing the 
We believe that educa- 

health would equally benefit if the 
nsultative health 
part of the local government system. 

touch between the Board of Edu- 
nd the Board of Health in London 

reflected in the equally close touch 


iry importance in 


the pe ople. 


councils became an 


’ committees of the local authorities 
rts of the country.—The Times Edu- 


Supplement. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


War and A f te L 
R. Kowse. 


yes an Time 
irly to write definitely the history 
of the war. A 
part p! ved bv the col 


historical 


of t} e United States in 


at strug 


Is primar) 

The reaction 
indeed materia 
history. It is highly desirabl 


something 


of the excitement, 


and above all 


something 
ness which prevailed in the « 


ing the first months of 


the war should be preserved 


of this period could 


by a participant 


On the foundat 


7? ; r 


collegiate situation before tl 


gives a vivid and interestir 
effects of the 


activities. Hy 


declaration of war up 
describes the efforts 

colleges to place their tremendous trai 
the disposal of the goven 
the 

establish 


utilizing the colleges. He analyze 


sources at 
He reviews series of g 
tempts to appropriate 
poses and the achievements 

partment’s National Army Trait 
and the Students’ 


He summarizes the « 


ments Army 


Corps. ontributir 
by science to the various war activ 

Turning to the colleges themselves 
the first comprehensive account that 
been made of the effect of the war or 
academic conditions and practises 
ments, on curricula, 
poses and aims of 
tutions. 

Finally he state 
problems which th 

gher educational 
uggests the lines 
followed 
The reader is at first 
ind thoug! TT 


en produce 


lik ‘iv to be 


prenensive 





vernmental 
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of this fact it gives the impression of matu- 
rity of judgment and completeness of record. 

[he quality of the book is no doubt in large 
measure due to Dr. Kolbe’s unusual oppor- 
tunities during the spring of 1918. He had 
behind him the immediate vital experiences 
of a university president in a war year. In 
the light of these he interprets the disturbing 
but important pageant which passed before his 
eyes as a volunteer member of the staff of 
the Bureau of Education. It is fortunate in- 
deed that this account could have been written 
at exactly this epoch by an observer who could 
without effort estimate events from a dual 
point of view. 

Samvuet P. Capen 


WAR TIME COURSES IN EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGEMENT 
1. CREATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF COURSES 

A SIGNIFICANT educational by-product of the 
war in American education has been the cre- 
ation of many special courses designed to 
train employment managers. Employment 
management is perhaps the newest profession 
in our modern social life. Six years ago there 
were probably not more than a score of men 
who were performing the duties now attached 
to the employment department. The discovery 
of the extent and costs of labor turnover by 
Grieves, Alexander and Boyd Fisher demon- 
strated to many employers the necessity of 
establishing departments which would enable 
them to hold men longer in their plant. Many 
such departments were created between 1914 
and 1917 and groups of employment managers 
were organized in Boston, Detroit, Rochester, 
Philadelphia and other cities. 

The war increased the necessity for the sci- 
entific handling of labor, the drain of 4,000,000 
men into the military and naval force and the 
pressure for production caused by the war, 
threw a burden upon the employers to in- 
crease the efficiency per man in order to make 
up for the decrease in numbers. In order to 
do this effectively it was soon seen that a func- 
tionalized department must be created to take 
charge of the questions of employment and 
general labor conditions inside the plants. 


This need was emphasized by Captain 1 
Fisher, who was first attached to the Ora; 
Department. Captain Fisher with Pro; 


Edward D. Jones, of the University of New 
igan, conducted an active campaign t om 


upon the contractors for the Ord 

partment the necessity for a more s 

handling of their labor problems thy 

establishment of Employment De; 

managed by men conversant with the prob) mee 

Captain Fisher and Professor J ein tint 
transferred from the Ordnance Depart 
to the War Industries Board, sj; 
seen that the problem was one 
cerned industry as a whole and not al 
plants having contracts with the Ord 
Department. Many employers consi 
sought to establish such departments 
great obstacle was the difficulty 
sufficient number of men who were 
with the problems which the emp! 
ager must face and who were thor 
perienced in employment techniqui 

It was necessary therefore to train « 
ment managers just as it was neces 
train the various other specialists 
war need occasioned. A short unit 
six weeks in length was accordingly star 
at the University of Rochester late in M 
1917, under the direction of Prof r r 
Jacobstein. This course proved t F 
success that since then courses |! 
established in the following cities: 

Courses were also established 
direction of the Y. W. C. A. in New Yor 
and at Bryn Mawr, where Dr. S. M. Kings- 
bury and Miss Annie Benzansor r . 
charge of instruction. The two latter courses 
were more influenced by the Brit tar D 
movement than were those directly Py 
supervision of the War Industries B 

Admittance to the courses was 
some of them have been repeated sev 
The Rochester course, for instance has bee! f 
given four different times. 

The War Industries Board has in ge 
required that, in order for students | 
eligible to enter these courses, €X 
cases, they must have had previous 


yr 
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University of Rochester. 

Harvard, 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech: 
3oston University. 

Columbia University. 


Bureau of Municipal Research 
New School for Social Scienc: 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh University. 


Meyer Jacob l 
sssor Roy W. Kelly an 


Professor Ralph 
Mr. Ordway Te 
Professor H, C 
Mr. Ordway 
Mr. Robert 


Professor H 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. Miss M 


Northwestern University. 
Case School of Applied Science. 
University of Washington. 


Reed College. 
University of California. 


The students were either (a) 
directly by individual companies, 
sed to take them into their employ- 
rtment upon the completion of the 
») those who took the course upon 

tiative and whom the employment 
nt section tried to place with con- 


the satisfactory completion of the 


e € nd of November, 1918. over 360 stu- 
d been graduated from these courses; 
whom had been placed. 


2. CONTENT OF THE COURSES 
ntent of the course varied consider- 

m college to college. The employment 

ment section, however, superintended 
urriculum and exercised supervision over 
rk given, as well as gathering course 

s and furnishing lecturers to the 
The work of the students was di- 
into two parts: 
Classroom work, consisting of lectures and 
seminars, 

b) Practical experience with individual em- 
ployment agencies whereby the students could gain 
actual knowledge of how well managed employ- 
! lepartments were conducted. 

[he following outline of the topics con- 
the lectures, which, while not uni- 


all courses, indicates the field 


indebted to Captain Boyd Fisher for 3. Special evils of present industrial system, such 


f the syllabi prepared by him from which 
wing outlime has been drawn. 


Mr. Gilbert L i ) 
Miss Mildred Chadsey 
Dr. Boris Emmett and 
Miss Miriam Bisby. 
Professor H. B. Hastings 


~ 
Professor Ira B. Cross 
Dr. R. Sigsbee 


COURSE I. EMPLOYMENT PRACTISE 
The necessity for functionalized emy 
department 
The requisites 
ager 
The functions of an emp! 
Relations of employment 
management, with men and 
The hiring of labor— 

a) Source of labor. 

b) Occupational analysis. 

c) The technique of hiring 
Assignment of employees to the job 
Transfers and promotions. 

Methods of payment 
Hours of work which will produce greatest 
ciency. 
Shop discipline 
Separations. 
Education and training 
Women in industry. 
Workmen’s compensation and safety work. 
Welfare and personnel work 
Employment records. 
Absenteeism and how to combat it. 
Labor turnover— 
(a) Definition. 
(b) Methods of tabulating 
(c) Cost of labor tyrnover. 
(d) Remedies for lAbor turnover 


COURSE II. LABOR ECONOMICS 


The industrial revolution 


The characteristics of the present industr 


system. 


as—sweating, woman and child labor, pi 


erty, unemployment, etc 


effi 


ial 


Vv 
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1. Types of labor organizations and the theory of 
collective bargaining. 

5. Employers associations. 

6. Scientific management. 

7. The supply and distribution of workers. 


COURSE III. ELEMENTS OF STATISTICS 


1. Law of large numbers. 
2. Collection of statistics. 
3. Tabulation. 
4. Types of averages. 
5. Factory statistics. 
6. Employment statistics. 
COURSE IV. INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
1. Large scale production as evidenced in indus- 
try to day— 
a) Extent. 
b) Advantages. 
(c) Disadvantages. 
2. Forms of business organization. 
3. Markets. 
4. Plant location. 
5. Plant finance. 
6. Advertising. 
7. Scientific thanagement. 
8. Executive control. 
At each lectures 
given by others than those instructing on full 
This had all the 


which 


course a number of were 


time. advantages and dis- 


advantages outside lectures generally 


entail. 


» THE FUTURE 


The employment management section of the 
War Industries Board has been taken over by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
which has secured an appropriation from the 
President’s emergency fund to continue the 


courses in management at least 


employment 


temporarily. In the future, tuition will not 


be free at these schools but the employment 
management section will furnish a _ flving 


squadron of three or more experts who wi 
travel to which have ap- 
and to superin- 
aspects of the 


continue to 


those schools been 
lectures, 
different 


will 


proved to conduct 
tend field 
problem. 


work on 
The 


serve as a placement bureau for the graduates 


also 


section 


and as a follow-up agency. 


The courses given have undoubtedly been 
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very valuable in tr: 


of time a large number of 
vastly increased employment pr 
the They 
creased the efficiency of ma 
had but 


and they popularized the ex 


war oecasi med. 


industrial not educat 
practises of employment ma 
ject so complex, however, could 
adequately in so short a time as 
and the following changes seer 

the work 
educational value. 


is to continue to be I per 


1. The course should be increased fr 
to a year in length. Many employers 
the men were not trained sufficient); h 
allotted, to manage an employment depart 


This was undoubtedly true in many 


could not help being so in view of the short 


the course. If employment management is ; 


to become a profession, however, it 


paratory training in some way con 


now given for the 


other profess 


and medicine. 


2. The field of employment management 1 


broadened so that it will inelude 1 


ment practise and the general lustr 


nature that it w 


ground, but be of such a 


pare men to be directors of Industr 


within plants and not 


mereiy manayvers 


ment departments. <A thorough st 
problem therefore becomes an abs 
3. The use of the 


ended and the formal lectures r 


seminar m 


mun Where this method s 
amply justified its¢ If by results. 
course necessitates smaller lasses 


instruction. 


4. Some system must be devised to reer 


competent students. This may bh 
it a graduate school for which onl g 
ates can enter or by entering into arr 


with plants whereby employers will 

ing men to the schools upon fellowships cr 
them and for whom they will guarant 
when they graduate. 

5. The development of adequate field ex 
for the students whereby they may | 
some well conducted em 
ment. This should be educati' 
merely routine-like in nature. 


Several | reve 


work in 


work 


universities are 
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TvIy 


rt 
¢ 


iture 


analysis. The most 


f this have been those conducted 
n Classification and Personnel EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
by the Industrial Rela STATISTICS 
AN EDUCATIONAL (¢ 


‘ 


Emergency Fleet Corporation, 


I abor Statis 


the practical system of 


well begun by the Trade Test Sec- 
mmittee on Classification and Per- 
War Department. 


rmination of the causes and reme 


withheld effort. 
f a more democratic ma 
which will allow the work- 


ontrol of thei 








—_—_«_ 


I vI e Dut one ! id I id i gh scp l 
ed t the latter having attended g| 
S | in Greece 

Phe re of these men range from eighteen 
to thirt x years with the average at litt 
more than twenty-five 

Their nativity is as follows 


Cire ‘ 6 
Sweder 2 


~~ — » 


Russia 1 
Norway 
Denmark 2 
Croatia 1 
United States 23 
It is rather significant that so large a pro- 
portion are American-born and only one is 


colore d. 


Here we have a group of young men, 


twenty-three in number, none older than 


thirty-six and all eighteen or more years of 


age, entering a class in “beginning reading,” 
where the typical second reader at 


a Ciass 


as far as they oo.” It is this group of native- 
born Americans who make up an additional 
challenge for a more thoroughgoing educa- 


Here 


a sampling from the “ flower of Amer- 


tional system than prevails at present. 
we have 
manhood” an 


ican examination of which 


yields a result which at best does not stim- 
ulate our pride. These are the choice men of 
the country, the men who remained after 
physical and mental examination had weeded 
out all but the best. 

These sixty-one men are distributed among 


hed 


the vocations as follows: 


Farmer 17 
Laborer : 10 
Coal miner 

Machine shop 


Painter 3 
Electrician ‘ 2 
Carpenter ‘ 2 
Cowboy .. ‘ 2 
Miscellaneous . a ae 


The miscellaneous group includes one each 
f the following: barber, wood finisher, mer- 


int, bartender, iron worker, clerk, moulder., 
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steward, foren sheet t ‘ 
vorker, tailor, car expert : 
student” (in institute for 

S) 

So far as could deter } 

d conference, these men for ‘ 
were successful in their callings 
ceiving $100 or more per 1 I 
successful in industry but their 
read and write English no doubt nr 
them from realizing the fullest poss 
I ndustry ind without 1es , 


their reaching the height of social wort 
society is entit 


One of the encouraging things 


whole matter is the manifest desire 
men to master reading and writ g 
want to learn. They find themselves 
hospital, with much leisure tim i 
educational facilities readily at i 


natural that they should avail thems 


these opportunities. They are largel, 


same boat ” and a wholesome class spir 
vails. Of this entire group only one is 


as mentally defective. The psye 
interview) is as follows: t 
forty-one 
three not recorded. 


The 


men 


vocations and salaries of t 


who have never been in sel 
follows: 
miners, 


cowboys, $85 per month; painter, $3 


week, and electricians, $4.50 and $5.00 per 


five of 


American-born. 


and 
and § 


these are foreign-born, l 

To summarize, we have here a group 
choice “ hand-picked ” 
one, or over eight per cent. of them, 
Of those wh 
never attended school over forty-four per 


unable to read and write. 


were born and reared in America. For 
reason or other our educational syster 
to have failed to function adequatels 


cross-section ” 


average, niteen ferior 


Laborers, $15 to $22 per week: 


$100 per month; farmers, indefi: 


young citizens. Six 


study of a known gq 





which gives only facts, is offered that it may 


throw light on some of the factors 


] 


tional problems. 








